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|. L. Kandel—Editor of 


WITH THE ISSUE of Au- 
1953, I. L. Kandel 
has concluded seven years’ 


gust 22, 


service as editor of ScHooL 
AND Society and secretary 
of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. 
Now past his seventy-second 
birthday,! Dr. Kandel would 
like to devote his full time 
to the writing of books which he feels are sorely 


1. L. Kandel 
needed in the field of education. Accordingly, 
he has requested the society’s board of trustees 
to relieve him of his duties and responsibilities. 

Dr. Kandel’s retirement makes him a three- 
fold emeritus: Professor Emeritus of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, since 

1 For a detailed survey of the life, career, and educa- 
tional thought of Dr. Kandel, see William W. Brickman, 


‘*T, L. Kandel—lInternational Scholar and Edueator,’’ 
Educational Forum (May, 1951), 389-412. 


School and Society 
By WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


School of Education, New York University 


1946; Professor Emeritus of American Studies, 
University of Manchester, since 1950; and editor 
emeritus of ScHoon. aNnp Society. This record, 
together with his impressive bibliography and 
his services to education all over the globe, is 
a most difficult one to match. 

The present occasion is suitable for taking ac- 
count not only of Dr. Kandel’s period of activity 
as editor of ScHooL AND Society, but also of his 
numerous writings as contributor. When he suc- 
ceeded to the editorship soon after the death of 
William C. Bagley, he was far from a stranger 
to the regular readers of the journal. 

ScHooL AND Socrery, founded and edited by 
James McKeen Cattell, made its debut on Janu- 
ary 2, 1915. The leading article, ‘‘ Educational 
Evolution,’’ by Charles W. Eliot, was followed 
by G. Stanley Hall’s ‘‘Teaching the War.’’ In 
the same issue was published Dr. Kandel’s 
‘England and the War,’’ the first of his large 
number of articles on comparative education 





appearing in this magazine. Beginning with the 


issue of January 23, 1915, Dr. Kandel contrib- 
uted a special feature article, ‘‘ Foreign Educa- 
tional Journals,’’ which was placed under the 


rubric, sooks and Literature.’’ This initial 
article, which contained summaries and interpre- 
tative comment on the content of recent numbers 
of British, German, and French educational 
periodicals, was followed by similar surveys at 
irregular intervals. ILis short piece, ‘‘The Study 
of Comparative Education’’ (January 22, 1916), 
furnished a clear introduction to the subject 
which has become synonymous with the name of 
Kandel. 

The first leading article from his pen, ‘‘Com- 
mercial Education in England’’ (April 15, 
1916), was a meaty contribution which pointed 
the way to other studies of a similar type. It 


ce 


was unfortunate that specialists in that area of 
education, as those in many other branches of 
the field, did not take up his hints to widen the 
scope of their studies. 

For the next three years, Kandel’s writings 
in SCHOOL AND Society were limited to compara- 
tive education and to reviews of books, mainly 
in secondary education. In the latter instance 
he showed evidence of a critical style which was 
later to become more pronounced and more 
devastating. His criticism of pedagogical foibles 
was inaugurated in ‘‘Edueation as Advertised”’ 
(October 25, 1919), an indictment of misleading 
school advertisements. 

During the next three-year period SCHOOL AND 
Sociery did not publish any of Kandel’s articles. 
The next pieces of his to appear in print were 
reviews of books, mostly on British education. 
These were published within several months, 
from October 13, 1923, to February 9, 1924. 
From that point on, Dr. Kandel’s articles did 
not grace the magazine’s pages until August 20, 
1927, when he discussed the significant subject 
of ‘‘Standards of Achievement in European and 
American Secondary Schools.’’ 

The next appearance of Kandel did not take 
place until November 23, 1929, when he penned 
the first account of ‘‘The Influence of Dewey 
Abroad.’’ Shortly afterward, on March 1, 1930, 
he wrote on the life and work of another great 
educator, Sir Michael Sadler, on the occasion 
of his visit to the United States. 

Although the major interest of Kandel was 
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still comparative education in all its ramifica- 
tions, he managed to find time to communicate 
to the educational reading public his ideas on 
domestic problems. Thus, he expressed himself 
on such topics as the impact of the economic 
depression on the universities (November 4, 
1933), teachers’ Joyalty oaths (September 15, 
1934), essentialism (March 19, 1938; May 13, 
1939), and the weaknesses of teacher education 
(May 21, 1938). In addition, he wrote a brief 
satire on the place of laymen in educational ad- 
ministration (March 20, 1937). His articles and 
reviews on comparative education were enlight- 
ening as usual, but none as informative or as 
chilling as his documentary analyses of Nazi 
education in Germany (May 5, 1934; March 23, 
1935; December 19, 1936). His exposés of the 
philosophy, policies, and procedures of education 
under Hitler anticipated George 8. Counts’ reve- 
lations concerning education under Stalin. 
Throughout World War II Kandel continued 
to write on his favorite subjects—comparative 
education, teacher education, and Progressive 
education. Among his significant papers were a 
report on ‘‘The Vichy Government and Edu- 
cation in France’’ (December 14, 1940), evi- 
dently the first of its kind; ‘‘ Education and 
(August 15, 1942), the forerunner of 


’? 
reace 


many later writings on this theme; and ‘‘The 
New Deferred Values’’ (July 5, 1941), a critique 
of some of the newer tendencies in education. 
Frequently his attitude toward Progressive edu- 
cation was couched in the form of satire (March 


ye Not 
to be overlooked, furthermore, was his opposition 
to the investigation of textbooks by the National 
Association of Manufacturers (January 18, 
1941) and his defense of the teaching of Latin 
(May 3, 1941). 

As he approached retirement from his chair 
at Teachers College, his appearances in print 
tended to be rather few. By all odds, his most 
important contribution at this time was a de- 
tailed review of the Harvard Report, ‘‘General 
a Free Society’’ (December 1, 
lengthy analysis the 
weaknesses of this widely read 


2, 1940; May 17, 1941; January 3, 1942). 


Edueation in 
1945). This 
strengths and 


stressed 


document. 

Kandel the contributor became Kandel the 
editor a short time later. In April, 1946, Wil- 
sagley, who had replaced Cattell as 
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An Open Letter to the Readers 
of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


RATHER than continue with the trend of rising prices because of 
increasing production costs, the Society for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation has decided regretfully, after 39 years of publishing ScHoor 
AND Society weekly, to issue the journal on a biweekly schedule until 
further notice. These are difficult times for most publications, but 
with the co-operation of all our members and subscribers throughout 
the world ScHOOL AND Society will endeavor to uphold the services to 
the field of education of our hundreds of newsworthy articles, reports, 
research, and reviews. 


Although the journal has been publishing at a loss since produc- 
tion rates began to climb, the Society for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation did not wish to interrupt publication nor to increase member- 
ship and subscription charges. Under the existing circumstances, only 
time would have made the continuation of the journal impossible. 


The treasurer of the Society for the Advancement of Education 
proposed the plan of issuing ScHooL AND Soc 1ETY biweckly to alleviate 
the financial pressure on the nonprofit organization and, at the same 
time, effect a sufficient gain to permit a three-month extension of all 
current memberships and subscriptions—a savings to each member 
and subscriber equal to one dollar under the new rates. 


This biweekly plan was tried successfully during July and August. 
Effective immediately, therefore, the new rate to libraries, educational 
institutions, commercial enterprises, and non-members for receiving 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY every other week throughout the year (26 issues, 
including indexes) is $6.00. All members of the society also benefit 
from the new rates, which require one dollar less for annual dues fol- 
lowing the expiration of the present term of membership. 


For the convenience of our readers, we announce the biweekly 
publication schedule of Volume 78: 
July 11 and 25; August 8 and 22; 
September 5 and 19; October 3, 17, and 3 
November 14 and 28; and December 12 and 26. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
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in September, 1939, suggested to the 
Trustees of ScHoou AND Society that Dr. Kandel 
and he share the editorial duties from July on- 


Since the former was a visiting professor 


editor 


ward.’ 
at the University of Maine for the duration of 


the summer session, the plans were for him to 
The 
Jagley on July 1 changed the situ- 


join Bagley as co-editor in September. 
death of Dr. 
ation. Kandel assumed the editorship with the 


issue of September 7, after he had rendered some 


New Editor of 
LXIV (Au 


2L. R. Beyer, ‘‘Dr. I. L. Kandel, the 
School and Society,’’ SCHOOL AND SOcIety, 
gust 24, 1946), 126. 
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His elec- 


tion as secretary of the Society for the Advance- 


editorial service during the summer. 


ment of Education took place on February 3 
1947. 
As editor, Kandel pledged himself to continue 


’ 


the policies of Bagley.* In his hands the journal 
various 


The 


criteria which he applied toward the selection 


remained the organ of expression of 


points of view on all phases of education. 
those of read- 
and timeliness. Never a 
debate, 


aged the readers to write short pieces of approval 


of contributions were interest, 


ability, person to shun 


argumentation or he constantly encour- 


or disapproval of the magazine’s content for 
publication in the section ‘* Correspondence.’ 
Controversies on numerous topics raged within 
the 


Kandel’s term as editor.’ 


pages of ScHooL AND Society during Dr. 

There is very little doubt that Kandel’s weekly 
editorials constitute a running critical commen- 
significance on the major educa- 
and this and 


Irom his first pronouncement, ‘* What 


tary of prime 


tional ideas events in country 
abroad.° 
Is an International University ?’’ (September 21, 
1946), 


there were few, if any, educational questions that 


to the final one of his tenure as editor, 


escaped his editorial eye. 

It is sufficient to list the areas discussed in his 
editorials: the secondary school, adult education, 
educational philosophy, 


religion in edueation, 


intergroup educa- 
academic freedom, 
Military Train- 
ing, and The topics 
treated most often are comparative education 


educational administration, 
tion, the teaching of history, 
chational history, Universal 
Progressive education. 
and international education (including Unesco), 
two needed correctives to the widespread peda- 
Un- 
derstandably enough, creeps into some 
(e.g., June 28, November 15, 
Of special interest is his editorial tribute 
1951). 


gogical parochialism in the United States. 
satire 


editorials 1947; 
1947) 


to the late John Dewey (June 7, 


Paw UP 
ciety,’’ SCHOOL 
65. 

4 From 1947 to 1949, while at the University of Man- 
chester, Dr. Kandel was assisted in his editorial work by 
the P resent writer. 

| his pungent editorials in ScHooL AND SOCIETY 
to none in evaluating the educa 
and in exposing the pedagogical 
Brickman, op. 


Kandel 
AND SOCIETY, 


, **Editorial Policy of School and So- 
LXV (February 22, 1947 


reveal a mind second 
tional trends of the day 
peceadilloes, frippery, and tomfoolery.’’ 
cit., p. 393. 
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The editorials® almost always contain analysis, 
criticism, and constructive suggestions, punctu- 
ated from time to time with favorite citations 
from Thomas II. 
C. W. Bardeen. 
fail to quote at some length from the speech or 


Briggs, 


Very rarely does Dr. Kandel 


John Tildsley, and 


document that he discusses. The importance of 


his editorials may be judged from the frequency 


of quotation and repriating in other journals 

6 During his editorship, Dr. Kandel contributed only 
two articles: ‘‘The Danger of Complacency,’’?’ LXXVI 
(December 6, 1952), 353-57; ‘‘The Challenge of World 
Responsibilities,’? LXXVIL (March 21, 1953), 177-80. 
Most of his articles were published in the Educational 
Forum. 


and in textbooks on education, from the corre- 
spondence which Dr. Kandel has received, and 
from the comments made to the present writer 
in many parts of the world.’ 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Kandel will remain 
This 


reader and numberless others would like to see 


hale and hearty for a long time to come. 


him complete the books he is anxious to write 
and to continue his association with the journal 
which he has helped make outstanding in the 


educational profession. 

7 Dr. Kandel ‘‘inherited’’ the present writer from Dr, 
Bagley. He suggested the continuance of the monthly 
department, ‘‘ Educational Literature Review,’’ which 
had begun with the issue of July 27, i946. 


Problems in the Improvement and Measurement 
of Growth in Reading 
By PAUL WITTY 


Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 


THE current emphasis on improvement of 
speed and comprehension in reading is, of course, 
not a new trend. But the demand for programs 
of reading improvement has certainly reached 
an unparalleled height. This 
part to the greatly expanded enrollments of our 


is traceable in 


secondary schools and colleges and to the result- 
ing wide range in ability among students. In 
this heterogeneous mass, there are many students 
of very poor reading ability and many others 
their reading skills are not 


who, although 


greatly retarded, are ineffective in applying 
these skills in various undertakings. 

To a considerable degree, the current interest 
in improving rate of reading may he attributed 
to the dissemination of information concerning 
the value of instruments and devices. The phe- 
nomenal gains attributed to their use have given 
large numbers of high-school and eollege stu- 
dents as well as many adults a desire to improve 
their rates of reading. Another important fae- 
tor in fostering interest in reading improve- 
ment is the work of clinics which, in colleges and 
universities, have demonstrated the possibility 
of helping many students make great gains in 
short periods of time. 

As we indicated in the above paragraph, 
interest in improving rate of reading is by no 
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means a new trend. For example, in 1921 John 
A. O’Brien described the efficiency of a reading 
improvement program for pupils in grades 3-8." 
During a short training period, he succeeded in 
eliciting a 56 per cent improvement in speed of 
reading and a small gain, too, in comprehension. 

From 1925-1930, efforts to improve rate and 
comprehension were being introduced in high- 
the 
courses in educational psychology at the Univer- 


school and college classes. In writer’s 
sity of Kansas, the students became informed 
concerning the nature of the reading process 
and the possibility of making improvement in 
their own rate and comprehension in reading. 
By use of simple procedures, they observed the 
reading. 


characteristics of eye-movements in 


For example, a mirror was placed on the left 
side of a set of mimeographed pages which one 
student read as another noted in the mirror the 
number of fixation pauses, the regressions, and 
the nature of the return sweeps of the eye from 
the end of one line to the beginning of the next 
one. At the beginning of the semester all stu- 
dents started a reading improvement program. 
They were given help in understanding new con- 


And 
York: 


cepts introduced in instructional units. 


1John A. O’Brien. ‘‘Silent Reading’’ (New 


The Maemillan Company, 1921), pp. 270-273. 
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they read their assignments to answer questions, 
to note details, to follow directions, or in terms 
of other purposes. Practice periods were 
arranged for three 30-minute periods each week. 
After every practice period, the students made ¢ 
summary, an outline, or took a test over the 
material read. They were encouraged to do ex- 
tensive reading and to attempt at all times to 
improve their rate and comprehension. 

The results of standard and informal tests, 
given at the beginning and at the end of the 
Most of the members 
The 


average increase in rate was about 50 per cent 


semester, were compared. 
of the class made marked improvement. 
during a single semester. Comprehension,too, 
was favorably affected. Although these gains 
were considered important, it was recognized 
that the improvement applied chiefly to the read- 
ing of materials in the field of educational psy- 
chology. It was suggested, therefore, that the 
students attempt to make gains in other fields 


by similar steps. 


Development of devices for controlling rate 
of reading._-As time progressed, business con- 
cerns developed devices for studying and con- 
trolling eye-movement. Simple flashcards were 
replaced by elaborate tachistoscopes which pro- 
vided for ‘‘ pacing the eyes.’’ One of the most 
widely used was the metronoscope—a cumber- 


some triple-shuttercd tachistoscope which ex- 


poses successively three segments of a line of 


print in large letters. Rather optimistic claims 
were set forth for this device. 

Kfforts to control or condition eye-movement 
in reading have resulted in the making of other 
instruments such as the Harvard Reading Films, 
the Reading Accelerator, and the Flashmeter. 
The 
which the rate of reading a page in a book is 


Reading Accelerator is a device through 


controlled by a shutter which is lowered mechan- 
ically to expose successive lines of print. A sim- 
Rate 

The 


another device by which various kinds of mate- 


ilar device, the Reading Controller, has 


been developed recently. Flashmeter is 


rials may be flashed upon a sereen. In the use 
of all these instruments, the speed of exposures 
of different kinds of material may be controlled 
and advanced as progress warrants, 

The use of these instruments has become a 
reading programs.’’ 


feature of ‘‘aecelerated 
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George S. Speer emphasizes the current demand 
for such programs and points out that schools 
have for many years been concerned about re- 
medial and developmental reading, ‘‘but aceel- 
erated reading has been largely neglected.’” 
Within the past few years, popular magazines 
and daity newspapers have described again and 
the 


ivned to accelerate reading. 


efficiency of various programs de- 


again 
And educational 
periodicals have contained numerous articles of 
the nature and amount of improvement associ- 
ated with the use of instruments and devices. 
With adult groups, accelerated reading pro- 
grams have proved very successful. For exam- 
ple, in Business Week, April 5, 1952, it is re- 
ported that a program of reading improvement, 
utilizing the facilities of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, resulted in attracting groups of business- 
made unusual Similarly, 
The Foundation for Better 
and The Reading Laboratory of New York have 


men who progress.* 


teading in Chieago, 


also attracted various groups of businessmen to 
their courses. The President of Reading Labor- 


atory is quoted as follows: 


Some clients begin reading at from 150 to 200 words 
Others ean do as well as 300 to 500. The 
With individual equipment 


a minute. 
average is about 250. 
each ean work at his own pace toward the goal of 
650-700 words per minute. Some of the pupils go 
way beyond that. A Chieago lawyer set a Founda 


tion record of 3,750 words.4 


This article illustrates the demand which ex- 
ists at the present time for accelerated reading 
programs. And the article reflects another fact 
of significance. Most people adopt a way of 
reading, a congenial pace, that is far below the 
level in speed and comprehension which they 
might follow with greater pleasure and effici- 
ency. The work shows that this congenial pace 
can be greatly altered by practice. 

Such outstanding results as those reported in 
Business Week are astonishing. Un- 
doubtedly, accelerated reading programs have 


indeed 


brought great gains in speed of reading as meas- 


ured by the tests employed. But is one justified 


in concluding that phenomenal gains in rate of 
George S. Speer, The Nation’s Schools, XLVIII (Oc 
tober, 1951), 45-48. 
3** Past Reading Courses Take 
School,’’ Business Week (April 5. 
4 bid. 


Executives Back to 


1952), 78—S0. 
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reading carry with them a correlated improve- 
ment in comprehension, a conclusion which is 
sometimes drawn? 

The writer, in collaboration with David Kopel, 
warned against such conclusions in 1939.  Re- 
peatedly, thereafter, he has recommended the 
adjustment of speed of reading to purpose and 
need for reading. Moreover, he has emphasized 
the fact that reading rate is not a single vapacity 
but an aggregate of abilities displayed in read 
ing different types of materials. Finally, he 
has pointed to the importance of interest, diffi- 
culty of material, and familiarity with the eon- 
cepts as factors affecting both rate and compre- 
hension. 
expressed 


have been 


For example, McKee 


Similar convictions 
by other investigators. 


writes: 

Speed in itself has no value. Every pupil should 
learn to adjust his speed of reading to the purpose 
for which he is reading and to the difficulty of the 


material at hand. He should have several speed 


each to be used as needed.® 
And Carrillo and Sheldon conclude: 


The mature reader is the adaptable, versatile reader ; 
he should be able to adapt his rate of reading to the 
purpose with which he approaches the printed page, 
and to the diffieulty of the material. The goal is 


understanding at an adequate level.® 


Re cent ré ading 


ment.—Not only among businessmen but also 


investigations in miprove 


among students has there arisen a renewed jn- 
Within 
the past three or four years the professional lit 


terest in accelerated reading programs. 


erature of education has contained a number of 
accounts of ‘‘speed reading’’ in high-school and 
college classes, 

In some of these reports, tachistoscopes of var 
ious kinds have been employed; in others, sim- 
pler approaches have been used. <A recent pro- 
vocative article describes an effort to improve 
reading speed and comprehension without ‘‘elab 
orate machines or expensive equipment.’? Thi 


writer asserts that ‘‘The only materials neede« 


for a year’s reading instruction are about 10( 


Paul MeKee, ‘‘The Teacher of Reading in the El 
mentary Sehool’’ (Boston: Houghton Mifilin, 1948 
110. 

Lawrence W. Carrillo and William D. Sheldon, The 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XLIII, No. 5 (Ma 
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300 


pages of relatively simple reading material, with 


one copy for each student in the class, and half- 


a-dozen file cases.’’ The time required is about 


two 10-minute sessions a week.’ 


The drill itself is quite simple. Give the students 
about five seconds’ warning, let them read for a min- 
ute, ask them to eouné the words they have read, and 
ask them to report the results. They may eall off the 
number of words read, estimate how much they under 
stood, or raise their hands if they read more than a 
designated speed. Books are collected and regular 
class begins. 

I emphasize completely the aspect of speed in the 
early drills and encourage the students to ignore com 
pletely the aspect of understanding. I “insist” from 
the second test on that all students read at least 350 
words a minute “whether you understand anything 


or not.” 


The writer of the above article reports that, 
after two months of such practice, the class mem- 
bers read at speeds varying from 250 to 1,000 
words per minute and are ready to practice vary- 
ing their speed. After the third month speed 
alone is seldom emphasized and adaptability of 
speed becomes the important emphasis. 

A somewhat different 
mended by another writer who employed the 


procedure is recom 


‘“flashreader’’—a device covering and conceal- 


ing several lines of print.® 


A flipper “flipped” by the forefinger of the right 
hand causes a metal band to rise and return exposing 
one line for a split second. Construeted on a roller, 
the Flashreader is moved down the page by the stu- 
dent, who “flips” each line. The number of “flips” 
per line depends upon the amount of previous prae- 
tice, the meaning of the line, and the number of words 
concealed. 

Fifteen-minute sessions twice a week for about six 


to nine weeks seem to yield {several| desirable results. 


According to this writer, ‘‘Flashreader train- 


ing supplies variety and collects enthusiasm. 


In conjunction with other aspects of the reading 
program it seems to justify the 200 minute role 
it plays in the production of rapid readers.’’ 


DP rhaps the most important aspect is the value 


of the approach in stimulating and maintaining 


interest.” 


7 Joe W. Andrews, The Engl sh Journal, XL 
tember, 1952), 352-356. 

8 Alan Snyder, The Engl 
269. 


9 Alan Snyder, op. ¢ 


h Journal, XLI (May, 





Value of devices.—The foregoing statements 
illustrate claims that are frequently made for 
the use of devices and simple approaches to accel- 
Almost all reports include enthu- 
endorsements. 


erate reading. 
siastic However, one ocecasion- 
ally encounters in the current literature an 
experiment in which the use of one or more of 
these devices is questioned. Such an attitade 
is expressed in an article by George Manolakes. 

The subjects for the investigation were Ma- 
rine Corps officers in the Marine Corps supply 
schools. The subjects were divided into an ex- 
perimental and a control group. ‘‘The variable 
element within their instruction was the exclu- 
sion of tachistoscopie training from the program 
of the experimental group, and the extension of 
instruction in vocabulary and comprehension 
Kach group spent eighteen 25-minute 


the Rate 


skills... . 


Reading Con- 


training sessions on 
troller.’’!° 


The investigator reports that significant dif- 


ferences were not found between groups in ‘‘the 
the 


crease of the span of recognition, the reduction 


reduction of number of fixations, the in- 


of regressive movements, or reduction of the 
duration of fixations.’’ There was, however, a 
significant difference in reading rate at the con- 
clusion of the training program, but this differ- 
ence favored the experimental groups! 

This study leads one to recall somewhat simi- 
lar conclusions reached by Eloise B. Cason and 
by Frederick L. Westover in earlier investiga- 
tions. Cason studied third-grade children and 
Westover experimented with college students. <A 
variable was the introduction of tachistoscopie 
training for one group. From such experiments, 


a IP 


rate mechanical devices should be regarded as 


Gates coneluded: ‘‘In general, the elabo- 


last resorts to be used when other methods have 
failed or when there are some tangible reasons 
for selecting them at an earlier stage.’’"! 

Improvement of reading and success in schools. 
—Of what value is improvement in rate of read- 
ing? It has been suggested that one important 
value to the student is his enhanced ability to 
succeed in his studies and to make better grades. 
Several investigations of school children show a 

10 George Manolakes, Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXXVI (December, 1952), 410-412. 

11 Arthur I, Gates, ‘‘The Improvement of Reading’ 
(New York: The Maemillan Company, 1947), 3rd ed., 
p. 354. 
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positive relationship of reading ability to suc- 
cess in the content fields. However, improve- 
ment in reading is related to a very small extent 
to success as revealed by grades and other meas- 
ures of academic standing. HH. A. Robinson 
writes: 


A review of nearly one hundred studies, for ex- 
ample, uncovers less than a dozen references to the 
effect of reading programs upon scholastic improve- 
ment. Of these, only one study using control groups 
reports apparently significant gains in terms of aca- 


D 


demic grades for reading elasses.!” 


(ieorge J. Mouly has cited the above report 
and has described an experiment at the Univer- 


sity of Miami. He states: 


When only that portion of the experimental 
group which had successfully completed the remedial 
program is compared with the control group, signifi- 
cant differences in favor of the former are found. It 
is concluded that a remedial reading program can re- 
sult in an improvement in academie grades for those 


students who take the course seriously.}% 


It seems to the writer of this article that one 
should anticipate improvement in grades in a 
particular subject only when the reading skills 
essential in that subject are stressed during the 
reading improvement program. Many programs 
give little or insufficient attention to reading in 
the subject fields. 


Limitations in tests of reading speed and com- 
prehension.—Standard tests of reading speed are 
obviously limited to the type of materials cov- 
ered and are often inadequate in length. A 
much larger amount and variety of reading ma- 
terial is needed than that found in most stand- 
ard tests if one is to measure rate of reading 
validity. But even more important are some 
limitations of most reading comprehension tests. 
Reading comprehension includes such activities 
as.enjoying a novel, finding information, and a 
score of other pursuits. In a current magazine 
article, Arthur E. Traxler is quoted to this effect : 

Specialists in the reading field think of “reading” 
as anything from a set of more or less mechanical 
habits to something akin to the “thinking” 
itself. 
ponents of reading comprehension. 


process 
No one has yet been able to identify the com- 
. . Without a 
12 H. A. Robinson, Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XLI (1950), 83-96. 
18 George J. Mouly, The Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XLIII (December, 1952), 459-466. 
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knowledge of these factors our tests of reading skill 
are mere shots in the dark.'* 


One of the obvious limitations of reading com- 


prehension tests is the fact that they are 


‘*timed,’’ thus introducing the element of speed 
in the measurement of comprehension.’ 

Ralph C. Preston and Morton Botel attempted 
to test the hypothesis that ‘‘when reading com- 
prehension is tested under ‘untimed’ conditions, 


rate and quality of reading are unrelated.’’ 
They utilized 32 students in a class at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


The correlation of rate and timed comprehen- 
sion yields the statistically significant coeficient of .48. 
The correlation between rate and untimed comprehen- 
sion yields the coefficient of .20,—not statistically 


significant. Since untimed comprehension is_ the 
“purer” comprehension seore, we conclude there was 
little relationship between rate and comprehension. 
It is clear that the usual procedure for measuring 
comprehension is untenable. It errs in its measure- 


‘ 


ment of comprehension by designating as “compre- 


hension” what is in reality partly speed.'® 


Concluding statement.—Is there any practical 
way to meet the problem of defining and evaluat- 
ing reading improvement programs? The writer 
of this article believes that there is. 
mental work it is necessary to define the reading 


In experi- 


process and to indicate the specific phases of 
In the Psycho-Edu- 
cational Clinic, developmental reading is defined 


reading chosen for study. 


as a process which seeks to enable pupils to ac- 
quire the varied reading skills needed at differ- 
ent levels of growth, to help them to intensify or 
extend worth-while interests, and to enable them 
to satisfy developmental needs or ‘‘tasks.’’ 
This concept of reading ability is broad, but 
it is not impractical to employ. In the Psycho- 
Educational Clinie each student’s status, as re- 
vealed by tests, ratings, and interest inventories, 
is ascertained at the beginning and at the end 


of an experinental period. Included is an ap- 
praisal of After the 


initial testing, instruction is planned to foster 


‘*developmental needs.’’ 


gains in reading rate and comprehension as well 
While it is fully 
recognized that reading experience alone will 


as to fulfill needs and interests. 


14 William G. Perry, Jr., and Charles P. Whitlock, The 
Atlantic, XCC (November, 1952), 92 

15 Frederick B. Davis, Baltimore Bulletin of Educa- 
tion, XXVIII (January-February, 1951), 16-24. 

16 Ralph C. Preston and Morton Botel, ScHooL AND 
Society, LXXIV (August 4, 1951), 71. 
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prove insufficient to bring about improved ad- 
justment, it has been shown that books can be 
employed in association with other experiences 
to foster adjustment and to promote individual 
well-being. Case studies have demonstrated the 
worth of such an approach with children and 
young people. 

In reading improvement programs for ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school pupils, the fol- 
lowing items have been considered important in- 
dications of gains: improvement on standard and 
informal tests of rate and comprehension, gains 
in amount and quality of reading, growth in abil- 
ity to read for varied purposes, gains in making 
personal and social adjustments, improvement 
in vocabulary, intensification or expansion of 
interests, and desirable changes in the student’s 
At the college level, too, we 
have tried to define the desired outcomes and 


pattern of reading. 


have attempted to appraise each student’s im- 
provement through comprehensive evaluation." 

It seems to the writer that adherence to the 
developmental concept of reading will preclude 
the pitfalls found in some programs of acceler- 
ated reading. For example, if the investigator 
is interested in improving the rate of reading 
according to the student’s purpose and need, he 
will, of course, try to help the student to adjust 
or adapt his rate in different situations. ‘To im- 
prove reading rate and comprehension, the in- 
vestigator will use various approaches including 
devices when they are appropriate to establish 
We believe that 
the use of the Reading Accelerator and other 


skills or to engender interest. 


devices is justified in the Psycho-Educational 
Clinic at Northwestern University because of the 
students’ statements of the value and the appeal 
of the instruments. They seem to provide an 
important source of motivation and a stimulation 
for continuous improvement. 

It is admittedly difficult to measure significant 
Yet the at- 
tempt to appraise growth through reading is a 
fascinating and important The 
limitations in some tests and the procedures now 


aspects of reading improvement. 
undertaking. 


used to estimate the efficiency of reading pro- 
grams are at once evident. They present, how- 
ever, one convincing argument for intensified 
efforts to develop more effective techniques and 


more valid measures of outcomes. 

17 Paul Witty, William Cooper, and Theodore Stolarz, 
SCHOOL AND Society, LXXVI (December 13, 1952), 376 
380. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Reconciling Experimentalism and Idealism 
By DENTON L. GEYER 


Austin, Texas 


Proressor F. L.. Shoemaker’s excellent defense 
of courses in the history and philosophy of educa- 
tion (‘‘ Philosophy of Kdueation as a Directive,’’ 
ScHOOL AND Soctery, June 27) should be eare- 
fully studied by all who are concerned with the 
education and certification of teachers. We must 
hope that it will aid in the eorrection of some 
of the errors of omission which are so clearly 
demonstrated, 

But in criticizing schools of educational phi- 
losophy other than his own the author is less con- 
vincing. IJlere he raises some fundamental issues 
whose more careful consideration might remove 
some of the unfortunate friction in evidence be- 
tween these schools. 

The author criticizes the pragmatists for de- 
nouncing absolutistie tendencies, while mani- 
festing such tendencies themselves. He 
further: ‘‘ While insisting that there are no ulti- 
mate truths, they seek common areas of agree- 


says 


ment. How can such agreements be reached, if 


there are no unifying truths? Men would not 
pan feverishly for gold if they were convinced 
that there is no gold in the stream bed.’’ True, 
but they do work the stream when they are not 
convinced either that there is or that there is 
not gold there, and are just trying to find out. 
And common agreements can be reached among 
intellectual workers on the basis of tentatively 
Such is the 


Although denying any knowl- 


accepted working hypotheses. case 
among scientists. 
edge of absolute truths and admitting that they 
will be the first to change their views if new 
evidence appears, scientists develop large areas 
of common agreement on the basis of which they 
organize their efforts in a manner that is remark- 
ably fruitful. 
with their adherence to absolute truths, more 


Are the idealists in philosophy, 
fruitful than the scientists? Do they pan more 
gold? And why blame the pragmatists alone for 
what the scientists also do? 

An interesting question arises as to what is 


‘ 


meant by ‘‘absolute’’ truths. By this phrase is 
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it meant that these truths are subject to no quali- 
fication? Those absolutes given as examples by 
Professor Shoemaker—freedom of speech, press, 
assembly, and religion—have often been quali- 
fied or limited by law. Thus one is not permitted 
to yell ‘‘fire!’’ in a crowded theatre, nor to pub- 
lish libel, nor to assemble in certain places with- 
out a police permit, nor to allow a wounded child 
to die because certain religious beliefs forbid 
calling a doctor. The cited truths are not abso- 
lute in the sense of unqualified. 

Might ‘‘absolute’ 
All the cited freedoms can at any time be denied 
by a declaration of martial law. 

Might absolute truths mean unquestionable 


Those named are so severely questioned 


9 


> mean eternal, unchanging ? 


truths? 
during an emergency that they may be readily 
suspended, as just noted. We could then at the 
most say that they are unquestionable in normal 
times. But half the world is living in abnormal, 
revolutionary times, and may be doing so for 
decades to come during which these rights may 
have to be suspended in the interests of national 
safety. 

Would it not be more sensible to say that such 
freedoms are a means to an end, and that they 
are of value only when they promote that end? 
This end is the summum bonum or ‘‘highest 
good’’ for the race. This end is most commonly 
taken to be happiness or development. 

Might we not reach a more defensible position 
by regarding presently accepted truths not as 
absolute but as functional? Beliefs are accepted 
as true while they lead to other beliefs or theo- 
ries or conceptions which in turn lead to still 
others which function in the same way. Such 


appears to be the position of the scientist, as ex- 


plained in James B. Conant’s ‘‘On Understand- 


ing Seience.’’? If our objective is not the dis- 
covery of new knowledge but the promotion of 
values, then conceptions of value, such as the 


freedoms, are acceptable if, in a given set of cir- 
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cumstances, they lead toward still higher values 


and ultimately toward the ‘‘highest good.’’ 
But would our conception of the highest good 
itself be an absolute? Only for a given genera- 
As we develop further, our conception of 
We cannot 


legislate values for the whole of posterity with- 


tion. 
the highest good may change also. 


out announcing that development in the percep 
tion of value will cease. 

The preservation of the freedoms would seen 
to be essential for the advocacy of new values 
and of new methods of attaining these values 
But the desirability of such freedoms would then 


The Place of Philosophy 


‘“PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION as a Directive,”’ 
by F. L. Shoemaker, in the issue of June 27 is 
the kind of article which keeps me a subscriber 
to SCHOOL AND Society. One reason for the de 
cline of the history and philosophy of education 
in teacher training institutions has been the fault 
of the teachers who failed to recognize or utilize 
the The the 


graduate schools to examine minutely a specific 


functional values. tendencies in 
problem leaving it obscurely related to the larger 


The 
vulnerable 


values of life may be partly responsible. 


educational historian is even more 
than the philosopher for he is apt to lose sight 
of the woods for the trees. The contributors to 
modern education did many things, wise and un 
We like to think their enduring ones the 


a criterion but not a proof. 


wise. 


wiser 


be demonstrable functionally and not on the 
basis of absolutes. 

A standpoint of this sort enables us to have 
an elastic society capable of indefinite develop- 
ment in the attainment of values, as has been 
pointed out by such men as L. I. Whyte in his 
‘*Next Development in Man”’ and Julian Hux- 
ley in his ‘‘ Evolution in Action.’’ Its aceept- 
ance may permit us to reconcile Professor Shoe- 
maker’s metaphysical idealism with experimen- 
talism, for both these schools of philosophy 
usually agree that, so far as we ean now see, the 


highest good is development. 


and History of Education 


**Cults tend to be men’s masters when men be 
The need is to search for 
An 
rather 

The 


paragraphs from which the above sentences are 


come their advocates. 
truth rather than to assert that ‘This is it.’ 
school of thought 


inclination toward a 


than to belong to it seems preferable.’’ 
quoted should be read again and again by the 
teachers in our colleges of education, also the 
paragraphs on the five contributions of the phi- 
losophy (and history) of education. These goals 
are the heart of democratic education. In what 
context can they be taught better than in the his- 


tory and philosophy of education ? 


EpwINn B. Srevens 


University of Washington (Seattle 5 


2 CREPORT : 


NEW OPENINGS FOR ENGLISH MAJORS 


By CECILIA H. HENDRICKS 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


‘*T’p like to major or at least minor in Eng- 
lish. 


those in any other subject. 


[ enjoy my English courses more than 
But what ean I do 
with English to earn a living. after college, ex- 
cept teach or write?’’ 

College English departments have heard this 
from eager 


statement semester after semester 


students. Generally the only response to the 


student is sympathy and a recommendation to 
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enroll in as many English courses as electives 
will permit. 

One English department, however, that at 
Indiana University, has done something more. 
Encouraged by the conclusions of the institute 
held at Amherst, Mass., in June, 1952, by the 
College English Association at the request of 
representatives of American business manage- 
ment, a committee of the department has pre- 
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pared a pamphlet showing how English majors 
can earn a living in other ways than teaching 
or writing. The committee, appointed by Pro- 
fessor James A. Work, chairman of the depart- 
ment, included Professors Russell Noyes and 
Philip Daghlian. 

The traditional English programs are by no 
means neglected or devalued. The department 


recently announced a new arrangement for 
majors, with concentration possible in English 
literature, American literature, writing, folk- 
lore, and the English language. Courses are 
laid out to prepare for teaching English at both 
the secondary and the college level. An honors 
program is also provided. 

In addition to the programs training for 
teaching and writing, the new pamphlet lists 
seven other fields open to English majors. They 
are: 

1. Advertising, sales promotion, and editing. 

2. Stenography and general office work, lead- 
ing to secretarial positions which are stepping 
stones to office management and other executive 
work, 

4. Business leadership positions through the 
combined five-year program for the Master of 
business administration degree. 

4. Civil service work. 

5. The combined pre-law program leading to 
the LL.B. degree. 

6. Library science. 

7. Book publishing business. 


Actual course programs for the four years of 
college in the various combinations are presen- 
ted, showing how, along with the desired objec- 
tives, the college requirements of group eoncen- 
tration, language, science, and so on are fulfilled. 
In conference with his adviser, the student can 
plan an indefinite number of combinations and 
variations. 

As recently as 10 years ago, in a speech at 
Duke University in defense of a liberal arts edu- 
eation, the late Wendell L. Willkie ealled atten- 


tion to the all-too-prevalent concept of the 
humanities : 


You are told that the liberal arts are of little help 
to a man in earning his living. ... They... are 
luxuries. At best you should fit them into your leisure 
They are mere decorations upon the‘ sterner 
pattern of life which must be lived by action and by 
the application of skills. 


time. 


Mr. Willkie, successful lawyer and industrial 
management expert, disapproved of the concept, 
and went on in his speech to show that only 
through the humanities can a student become 
aware of the culture of his own age, a knowledge 
necessary, he believed, to an effective preserva- 
tion of American ideals and traditions. 

His point of view is backed up by a recent 
statement from Frederic E. Pamp, Jr., division 
manager of the American Management Associ- 
ation: 

American business management is becoming more 
and more aware of the value for executives of a broad 
education in the humanities. . . . Today’s executive 
must have qualities of imagination to keep pace with 
the dynamie forces from many directions impinging 
upon the business world; he must have a sense of the 
responsibility which American industrial power in- 
curs. It is... prudent to prepare him for such 
demands by including in his education the greatest 
examples we have of the disciplined imagination, and 
the actual embodiment of moral values, in the works 
... The type of 


executives necessary to achieve success must be as well 


of poets, philosophers, and artists. 


educated in the central cultural and moral values of 
our society as they are well trained in the basie tech- 
niques of production and distribution. 

The 
sity is recognizing its responsibility and oppor- 
tunity by carefully studying the problem and 
offering the newly arranged combinations. The 
Students are 


English department at Indiana Univer- 


response from students is large. 
saying: ‘‘Now we can major in the subject we 
like best, and have the information and plans 
to convince ourselves and our parents that it will 
pay off later.’’ 


The New Editor 


THIS MONTH begins the era of a fourth editor in 
the 39-year history of ScnooL anp Society. Wil- 
liam W. Brickman, associate professor of education 
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and chairman, department, of history of education, 
School of Education, New 'York University, assumes 
the post formerly headed by the distinguished edu- 
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cators, James McKeen Cattell, William C. 
and I. L. Kandel. 


Bagley, 


Dr. Brickman has been associated with SCHOOL AND 
Society since 1939, when his first review of educa- 
tional literature appeared in the journal. During the 
absence of Editor Kandel, 1947-49, he became acting 
editor. Today readers of the journal are most familiar 
with his periodic feature, “Educational Literature 
Review.” 

As a writer, Dr. Brickman has presented much of 
his work in such journals as The Educational Forum, 
American Historical Review, and Modern Language 
He has also contributed to the “Eneyclo- 
pedia Brittanica,” “Collier’s Yearbook,” and the “En- 
eyclopedia of Educational Research,” edited by Walter 
S. Monroe. 


tional History,’ 


Journal. 


His book, “Guide to Research in Eduea- 


’ 


was published in 1949. In addition 
to his writing, he has served as editor of Hducation 
Abstracts. 

Prior to his service in the army during World War 
II, Dr. Brickman began teaching at a private high 
Later he taught at the University 
of Pennsylvania, the College of the City of New York, 
and in 1940, New York University. 


he received an appointment as a President’s Fellow, 


school in Brooklyn. 
Three years ago 


3rown University (Providence, R. I.), enabling him 
to conduct research in United States and European 
libraries for his study, “The History of International 
Co-operation in Culture and Education.” Recently 
he returned from the University of California (Los 
Angeles), where he has been teaching as visiting asso- 
ciate professor of education. For the past few years 
he has been a member of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and, since last year, 
a member of the National Fulbright Selection Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Brickman, as the new editor of SCHOOL AND 
Society, will prepare the editorials for every issue 
and continue to present his reviews of educational 
literature. 

STANLEY LEHRER 


NATIONAL SURVEY OF SCHOOLS 
PLANNED 


A NATIONAL stubY, costing $60,000, of the quality 
of education provided by publie schools in all parts 


of the United States will be started this month by 
the Associated Publie School Systems, an affiliate of 
the Institute of Administrative Research of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
the study are expected to be of great value in improv- 


Research data from 
ing school programs in each community studied. 

Announcement of the study was made in a report 
of the fifth annual conference of the Associated Pub- 
lic School Systems, held at Teachers College, July 27- 
31. The study will be conducted in 200 cities and 
towns in 37 states. These communities are members 
of the association and 3,500 schools and 
about 3,000,000 children. 

The Associated Public School Systems was founded 


in 1948 as a national school-improvement organization 


represent 


whose members stimulate the improvement of educa- 
tion by pooling and sharing good school practices. 
New officers elected at the conference were William M. 
Brish, superintendent of schools, Hagerstown, Md., 
Harold R. Mauerer, superintendent of 
schools, Kenosha, Wis., vice-president; and J. W. 
Ramsey, superintendent of schools, Fort Smith, Ark., 
Paul R. Mort and Norton L. Beach of 


Teachers College were re-elected respectively general 


president ; 


treasurer. 


secretary and executive secretary. 

The A. P. 8S. S. project will be the first nation-wide 
attempt to determine the value of public education in 
local communities. The findings will later be used by 
each member community as a guide to bring about im- 
proven.ents and other changes in the quality of school 
programs, 

Usually, research designed to improve the education 
program of a town or district requires a staff of 
trained specialists from a university, state, or city 
department of education, the report states. Now, 
through techniques and tests developed by the Insti- 
tute of Administrative Research, smaller cities and 
towns can carry out this kind of research inexpen- 
sively under the direction of local school leaders. 

Using the institute’s research techniques and guides, 
average citizens in A. P. S. S. communities will work 
with local school personnel in analyzing the strengths 
and weaknesses of their communities and the effect of 
these factors on their schools. They will take part in 
panel discussions, public opinion surveys, and will 
work with teachers in studying the quality of school 
staffs and teaching programs. 


‘Notes a:/ News 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
Arbor 
(Mich.) Junior College, appointed president, Central 
College (McPherson, Kan.), succeeding Mendal B. 
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Edgar Whiteman, dean of men, Spring 


Miller, who resigned to aecept the chairmanship, de- 
partment of business and economies, Seattle (Wash.) 
Pacifie College. 


Brother Augustine Philip, executive vice-president, 
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Manhattan College (New York 71), succeeds Brother 
Bonaventure Thomas as president. 

Pete Kyle McCarter, dean and professor of English, 
University of Mississippi, named vice-president and 
professor of English, the University of Oklahoma. 
W. Altom Bryant, chairman, department of English, 
succeeds Dr. McCarter as acting dean, 

William H. Conley, vice-president in charge of 
Seton Hall (South 
N. J.), appointed assistant to the president, Marquette 
University (Milwaukee, Wis.). 


instruction, University Orange, 


McGeorge Bundy, associate professor of govern 


ment, Harvard University, succeeds Paul H. Buck as 


dean of the faculty. Dean Buck retired September 1. 

Lehan K. Tunks, professor of law, State University 
of Lowa, appointed dean, Rutgers University’s School 
(Newark, N. J.). Alfred C. 


Clapp, now judge of the New Jersey Superior Court. 


of Law He succeeds 


Duncan Elliott MacDonald, director of the physical 
research laboratories, Boston University, named dean, 
the Graduate School. 

Richard B. Hudson, director, School of Letters, and 
assistant professor of English, Indiana University, 
appointed dean, Coe College (Cedar Rapids, Lowa), 
succeeding Irving L. Churchill, who becomes chair- 
Other 
faculty appointments include; assistant dean of stu- 


man, department of language and literature. 


dents, Raymond G, Johnon; visiting professor of 
English, Herbert L. Creek; associate professor of 
education, C. Merrill Murray; assistant professors, 
Albert J. Schmidt (history), Harold Babb (psychol- 
ogy), Clarence Jung (economics), Willard i, Arnett 
(philosophy), James C. Y. Shen (journalism); and 


instructor of languages, Dorothy Bochmann, 


Hood College (I rederick, Md.) announces the fol- 
lowing appointments to the faculty: head, department 
Marrietta 
fessors, Clara P. McMahon (education) and Raymond 


of economies, Henderson; associate pro- 
Warren Young (political science) ; and assistant pro- 
fessors, Joyee KH. Stomber (pre-school education), 
Margaret Roston (mathematies), and Irene §. Pista- 


chio (home economies). 


Recent Deaths 

The Reverend James J. Daly, S.J., professor emeri- 
tus of English, the University of Detroit, died, Au- 
gust 17, at the age of eighty-one years. Father Daly 
had served as professor of elassies (1897-1900), St. 
Mary’s (Kan.) ; (1900-02 and 
1927-31), Saint Louis (Mo.) University; professor 
(1907-09), St. Xavier College (Ohio); professor of 
English (1911-20), Campion College of the Sacred 
Heart (Wis.); and professor (1931-53), the Univer- 
sity of Detroit. 
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College professor 


George Edward Woodbine, George Burton Adams 
Professor Emeritus of History, Yale University, died, 
August 20, at the age of seventy-seven years. Dr. 


Woodbine had served the university as instructor and 

(1909-15), assistant professor, 
(1919-23), 
(1922-24), professor (1924-27), and George Burton 
Adams Professor (19%7-44). 


assistant professor 


School of Law associate professor 


Clarence Tucker Craig, dean, Drew Theological 
Seminary (Madison, N. J.), died, August 20, at the 
age of fifty-eight years. Dr. Craig, who had held 
pastorates in Massachusetts, Indiana, Ohio, and New 
York, had served as professor of New Testament lan- 
vuage and literature (1928-46), Oberlin (Ohio) Col- 
lege; professor of New Testament (1946-49), Divin- 
ity School, Yale University; and dean (since 1949), 


Drew Theological Seminary. 


The Reverend Robert Michael Kelley, S.J., former 
president, Regis College (Denver), died, August 22, 
at the age of seventy-six years. Father Kelley had 
served as teacher of Latin and Greek (1904-08), the 
University of Detroit; teacher (1913-14) and dean 
(1914—20), College of Arts and Sciences, Creighton 
Neb.) ; (1927-33), 
(Chicago) ; dean 


University (Omaha, president 


Loyola University assistant 
(1933-35), College of Arts and Sciences, and acting 
president (1942-43), Saint Louis (Mo.) University; 


and president (1920-26 and 1935-42), Regis College. 


Thomas P. Kelly, principal, Gorton High School 
(Yonkers, N. Y.), died, August 22, at the age of 
sixty-three years. Dr. Kelly had served the school 
(since 1934) and as instructor of evening classes 
(since 1923), College of the City of New York. 


Frederick Doyle Kershner, dean emeritus, School of 
Religion, Butler University (Indianapolis, Ind.), died, 
August 24, at the age of eighty years. Dr. Kershner 
had served as professor (1905-08), American Uni- 
versity (Tex.); president (1908-11), Milligan Col- 
lege (Tenn.); president (1911-15), Texas Christian 
University (Fort Worth); professor of Christian 
doctrine (1920-24), Drake University (Des Moines, 
Iowa); and professor and dean (1924-44), Butler 
University. 

Alfred Holmes White, professor emeritus of chemi- 
cal engineering, the University of Michigan, died, 
August 25, at the age of eighty years. Professor 
White had served the university as instructor of 
chemical technology (1897-1904), assistant professor 
(1904-07), junior professor of chemical engineering 
(1907-11), professor (1911-43), and head of the de- 
partment of chemical engineering (1914-43). 


Albert Cornelius Knudson, dean and_ professor 


emeritus, Boston University, died, August 28, at the 
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*, Knudson had served as pro- 
(1898-1900), University of 
Denver; Bible and _ philosopby 
(1900-02), Baker University (Baldwin City, Kan.) ; 
professor of English Bible and philosophy (1902-06), 
Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa); and professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament literature (1906-21), pro- 
(1924-38), and dean (1926-38), 


age of eighty years. Dr 
fessor of church history 


professor of 


fessor of theology 


3oston University. 


Seer ) Li L 


Florida State Univer- 
Florida State Uni- 


‘*Developments in Education.’’ 
sity Studies No. 9. Pp. iii+ 118. 
versity, Tallahassee, Fla, 1953. 

& 

GOUROU, PIERRE. The Tropical World: Its Social 
and Economic Conditions and Its Future Status. Pp. 
xii+156. Illustrated. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, New York 3. 1953. $3.50. 

This will be of particular interest to students of geography 


and tropical medicine and to all administrators and agri- 
culturists. It has been translated by E. D. Laborde. 


° 
HATCH, RAYMOND N., AND PAUL L. 
Guidance Services in the Secondary School. 
Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Lowa. 


DRESSEL. 
Pp. x +179. 
1953. $2.50. 
8 
HERNANDEZ, JOSE£. Martin Fierro. Pp. xix +105. 
Editorial Kapelusz, Moreno 372, Buenos Aires, Argen- 

tina. 1953. 
° 


HOWES, RAYMOND F. (Editor). 
Educational Policy. Pp. ix +223. 

on Edueation, 744 Jackson Place, 

D.C. 1953. $1.75. 

Report of the annual meeting of the organizs ition members 

of the ACE, in Washington, D. C., January 30-31, 1953. 


Toward Unity in 
American Council 
NW, Washington 6, 


* 

.ESLIE, LOUIS A. Tape Recording in Business Edu- 
cation: A New and Basic Teaching Aid. Pp. 67. 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. 
Paul 6, Minn. 1953. $1.00. 

e 

The Librarian and the Gifted Child. Pp. 32. Depart- 
ment of Libraries and Audio-Visual Aids, Board of 
Education, Newark, N. J. 1953. 

e 

Physical Education in England Since 
1800. Pp. 259. Illustrated. The British Book Centre, 
Ine., 122 East 55th Street, New York 22. 1953. $2.25. 
An attractively written account of the growth of the tra- 
dition of organized games in the publie schools. 

e 

MARTZ, VELORUS, AND STANLEY E. BALLINGER. 
‘*A Guide to the Source Materials Relating to Eduea- 
tion in the Laws of the State of Indiana, 1816-1851. 
Part 1, 1816-1838.’’ School of Education Bulletin 
No. 4. Pp. 96. Indiana University Bookstore, Bloom 
ington, Ind. 1953. $1.00. 


McINTOSH, P. C. 


OBLIGADO, RAFAEL. Santos Vega: y otras Leyendas 
Argentinas. Pp. xxiii+101. Editorial Kapelusz, 
Moreno 372, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1953. 


September 5, 1953 


PALGRAVE, F. T. The Golden Treasury of the Best 
Songs and Lyrical Poems. Pp. xii+532. The New 
American Library of World Literature, Ine., New York 
25. 1953. 50 cents. 

Revised, enlarged, and brought 
liams. 


up-to-date by Oscar Wil- 


e 
RABINOWITZ, WILLIAM, ‘‘ The Influence of Instrue- 
tional Sets on Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
Seores.’’ Publication No. 17. Pp. ii+19. Office of 
Research and Evaluation, College of the City of New 
York, 500 Park Avenue, New York 22. 1953. 
e 
REEDER, EDWIN H. Supervision in the Elementary 
School. Pp. xxii+386. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
2 Park Street, Boston. 1953. $4.00. 
He ‘re is de veloped a logical and internally consistent theory 
of supervision consonant with the developing ideals of the 
tield of public education. 
e 
SAAVEDRA, MIGUEL DE CERVANTES. El In- 
genioso Hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha: Principales 
y mds Entretenidas Aventuras. Pp. xxii+488. Edi- 
torial Kapelusz, Moreno 372, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
1953. 
e 
SIQUEIRA, T. N. The Education of India: 
and Problems. Pp. xvi+ 282. 
Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, 


History 
The Oxford University 
New York 11. 1952. $1.75. 
The fourth edition, offering students a short and handy 
textbook, picking out the outstanding events in the long 
past of Indian education. 
+ 
STENDLER, CELIA BURNS, AND WILLIAM E, 
MARTIN. Intergroup Education in Kindgarten-Pri 
mary Grades. Pp. xii % Macmillan Company, 
New York 11. 1953. $2.5 
This handbook for teachers pl not emphasize 80 much 
the “what” of intergroup education as the “how.” 
® 
WANDT, EDWIN, AND LEONARD M. OSTREICHER. 
‘*Variability in Observed Classroom Behaviors of Jun- 
ior High Se hool Teachers and Classes, Publication 
Vo. 16. Pp. iv+31. Office of Research and Evalua 
tion, College of the City of New York, 500 Park Avenue, 
New York 22. 1953. 
& 
LUDWIG. Philosophical Investiga 
Macmillan Company, New York 


ITTGENSTEIN, 
tions. Pp. xe + 232e. 
ll. 1953. $6.00. 
Translated by G, E. M. Anscombe, with English on one side 
and German on the other. These investigations concern 
many subjects, concepts of meaning, of understanding, of 
logic, and other things 
a 


‘omen in Education. Pp. 264. 
Press, New York 27. 1953. 
A Unesco publication, No 
Series, 


Columbia 
$1.75. 
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FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


‘a College 


University 


oe 
Secondary ry ’ 


Elementary 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 
Pennypacker 5-1223 




















of the 





educational institutions with 
TIAA plans had made CREF 
available to their staff members 
by the end of CREF’s first 
twelve months of operation. 





educators are now contributing 
toward CREF _ unit-annuities, 
based on common stocks, to 
complement their TIAA fixed 
dollar annuities. 


12,000 





Your inquiries are welcome. 


Write TIAA-CREF for details today. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
ee 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 

EQUITIES FUND . 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 

















THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 











THE AMERICAN SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 


Edited by PAUL B. JACOBSON, Dean, School 

of Education, University of Oregon 
The two most outstanding features of this 
book are its discussions of the develop- 
mental tasks of adolescence and its analysis 
of the social factors behind the growth of 
high schools. Written by a group of dis- 
tinguished educators, this text shows your 
student their opportunities for helping 
their pupils extend and develop democracy. 


458 pages 554” x 836” 


Published May 1952 


Mew! 


ADMINISTERING THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


A Cooperative Educational Enterprise 
by REAVIS, PIERCE, STULLKEN, and 
SMITH 
The first up-to-date treatment of the ad- 
ministration of the elementary school, this 
new book shows how to deal successfully 
with all kinds of problems in organiza- 
tion, administration, and supervision. It 
explains: 
» how to organize the staff for active 
participation 
e how to use community resources 
e how to make the facilities of the school 
plant more flexible 
e how to use scientific data to solve prac- 
tical school problems. 
Exceptionally thorough, this new book cov- 
ers large school systems and small ones, 
rural schools and urban schools. It includes 
leadership in special education and even 
takes up the care of exceptional children. 


554” x 834” 
May 1953 


640 pages 
Illustrated 


Send for your Copies Today 


Prt Pde .. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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